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^ . . Abstract ^ . •• 

' • ' .-. ' ' ' ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ -v" ■' 

A televised drama was edited such that a model responded .constructively to'an 

^ ' . 

interpersonal conflict in one version and aggressively in the other. .Fourth, 
seventh, and tenth- graders (N = 54) saw one of these versions, or a wildlife 

docuraentary • They were then given an opportunity to eitlier "Kelp" or %urt" „ ' 

. t> . . Q , " ■ ■ " 

a peer wha was completing a task- At all three-grade levels children'who 

i> ^ *. ' ■ . 

• ' ' ■ • • « ' •■'•-*'•. " ' , 

^had seen models of constructive coping showed greater frequency and. duration^ 
. . ..••»' • ^ ^ • . ' • 

of prospcial responding than subjects in other conditions. There appeared to 
be no • differential^ arousal for the conditions, sugge&ting that the prosocial 

D • ' ■ ■ * ' ' • 

model encouraged respond ing 'that was incompatible with "hurting" another childi' 
Results were discussed in terms , of the e-ffect of .the context in which modeled 
behaviors are embedded upon observers* subsequen-t adiDption qf^ them. 
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o ' i ■ . ' . - • - 9 r » 

^ ? ■ " ■ .'i ' ■ ' ■, ■ . ' - 

Children's RespoT^ses to Constructive and Aggressive I^eactione^ .* ^ 

^ ° -'■ ' ' : • ; • . ' ■ ■ 

" ' to Th^e^a-t Situations an Television Drama . 

■ ■ ' . - - , ■ 1 ^ • • • * ■ ^ 

■ . "•' ' ] • «. . ,.■ ■ , • « 

Televi$ion is widelyj recognized as a purveyor '.^of social ^models- to children, 
but it is also frequently i'criticized for tKe lack of diversity of social-con- - 
ditions- and role» in which- behavioral models .-appear (Leifer, Gordon & Graves . t 
1974). For example, although both aggressive ahd ^rosocial models are included 
in programs and affect. the subsequent behaviors of children who view them . / - 
(Bryan & Schwartz 1971; Liebert,' Neale & Davidson 1973: Stein 6t Friedrich/ iri' ^- o " . 
press), these", two. types models are usually presen*ted in stereotyplcally 
different dramatic contexts. Prosocial behaviors are often featured in a 
context of slow-paced, honconf lictf ul , qjaiet entertainment, while aggression 
almost invariably occurs after* some <iramatic provocat;,ion that is * action-f illed 
^nd conflictful (Gerbner 1972). The effectiveness of prosocial. responses .to i- - 
dramatic provocation has not been studied, although positive responset. 'to 
conflict* are relevant and < realistic possibilities. The present study is 

designed to examine the relative . effects of iDodeled prosocial and aggressive ^ - 

■ • ■ ■ ." ■ I . . • 

responses to conflict situations.- • • V 

. Th^ context in which a modeling sequence is embedded may well affect the • . 

degree to which .the behaviors, are adopted by observers, but there is little 

evidence regarding the nature of the interaction between modeling cues and " . 

, ■ - ■ . ^ ■ • ^ ' . 

^[ontext. The issue is especially relevant to asse^ssing the effects of models 

* ' ■ ' „ • • * '* ' 

^ . ■ . • \ -t • ■ 

that show rionaggressive," constructive rd^ctions to conflict or threat situations i *v 

One popular h%^othesis is that the effects of prosocia;l models may ^not extend 

^ . . . ' a . ( . . s , ■ 

to contexts that are t>^;^cal of modelled aggression, either because the morSf^ ' . . 
positive behaviors are less likely to be attended to and learned, or because 
.the provocation itself arouses aggressive tendencies that are inimical to the 
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modeled prosocial behavior. Tannenbaum' and Gaer ' s (1965) finding that provocation" 

scenes involving threat of' physical harm were emotionally arousing for viewers 

suggest^ this'ldea, although behavioral effects were no.t measured in this study; 
•■ . ' ** ' . «, * ,ft ■ ■ • ^ ■ 

However^ models who respond constructively *to provocation might actually ^ 

enhance sifbsequ(^nt prosocial fe^ponding by observers. *rhis possibility is ^ug- 

gested by Chitfend'efr's (1942) report "that nursery-school children who tended 

to dominate in peer-play became more cfeoperative after symbdLic doll-play, 

trainin'g -in- positive responding to difficult sijiuations with others. Since. 

■ ■ ■■ ? ' ^ 

the children's tc|tol activity "level did no't change, Chittenden's procedures 



apparently encoui-aged responses that: were incompatible with dominative behaviors. 
Perhaps, televised models who r esponi^construc tively to threat could^ also enhance • 

constructive responses ' that are incompatible with ,i>hys.ical aggression in p'ost- 

' " • ' - . 

viewing situati6*ns .ThiS effect might result from heightened attention tt) 

prosocial' models because their behavior -is distrepant from the aggre^^sion 

.... y . " ■ . 

that^ s tereotypically occurs ^n television threat situations. - A second possibirli'ty^ 

, ' • 

is that arousal-inducing provbdafei^on scenes might heighten performance effects ' 
of mpdeling cues, > . • 

. In the present, experiment , the effects of a" prpsoc ia 1 , constructive re- 

" ' ^ - ■ ■ , ^ ■ • ■ • . . . 

sponse to ^reat and a physically aggressive reaction* tcr the same, provocation 

" : . ' . * - ^ « ■ ' ' ^ . ^ ■ ■ ' . 

wetfe compared, ^Children and adolescent-s watched a television ^drama edited to 
shpw Qne^ of these two - types of re^pnse, ..or they, saw a neutrajl pfogram. o Their 
own interpersonal behavior teMde^ncieii , eithe^r pi^osoeial or aggVessiye, were , ■ 

-•then assessed. ' . . / * ' • " 

" :" ■ . • ' '* - ' ^ • ' '■ . 

' > ■• . . - . / . ■ Hetliod ' ^ ■ ■ ' . 

Sub j ec ts , g . ^ 

. *. - . . * . . 

_ o • The 6,0 subjects were, drawn from si^ classrqpms 'at each .-of three grade 

levels in a^suburban Minneapolis sc-hool district. They • included 12 'male and 

12 female fourth grader s (mean age = 9 years, 8 months; range = ^ HjO), 
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■■■ ' . ■ . . • ■ ■ ^ - 

6 male and 6 female seventh gracjers (mean age f 13 , range = 12;2 - 14,4), and 
12 male and 12 female tenth graders (msan age = li6,I; range = 15,3 - 17, Q). 
The school district was predominantly middle-tlass, and more than .9 5% of, the 
subjects were white. ' • ^ ' . ^ . ' ' 

Although age-related predictions^ were not central to the s-tudy, subjects 
. of several a^g^s were .included * in the interes?.of generality of the television- 
content -effects. . ' ^ , 

S timu li , ^ . ^ . * ^ ^ ' ^ ■ 

^ A 22-minute ar tion- adventure television program dep^icting an iatense in- 

terpersonai conflict was edited intp two versi9n*s. ?The conflict centered on a 

• .- • ■ - ' * ■ ■ • ^ 

police captain who, while acting as leg^l guardian for a young boy, was framed 

on a bribery, charge by the boy's gangster uncle. ^ In thfe Aggressiorf version 

* ' ' .- ' 

i . * J -■ . . ■ 

the police, captain responded to the thi'eat by refusing to cooperate with ' 
investigators and by confronting the gangster himself . This version was 
distinctive in that two scenes, both involving' fist-fighting and one involying 
gunfire, .were included. In 'iihe Constructive Coping version, the aggressive^ 
scenes were replaced wlfh three scenes showing investigators ^gathering cl-^es., 
engaged in ri^gotiation , and collaborating on a; constriTctive solution to the. 
groblem. No aggression was included.^ Additional minor variations occurred 

in the two versions in order to. preserve the dramatic continuity, in each,- but 

• * - -.^ .. * . ' • ' . . . ' 

the basic threat-depicting scenes appeared intact in both versions'. . Commercials 

were removed from the edited programiv A more detailed surnrnary of t*he two 
versions appears in Collins (Note 1) afid is also available from the authors on 
request. ' . . ' . . ^ • . ^ , • 

Control subjects saw ..a documentary about ;ecologJ.cal balance on -the 
African savanna. This program included no modeling of interpersonal behaviors. 
To equalize the length of the tapes, two cor»imercials° about the production and 
use of energy w^ re inserted in the control tape. ^ . - " ^ 
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' . . ■ . .. ^' 5 - , . . 

' ■ ■ '• , " * ^ 

Procedure , ' . ^ . 

Experimenteivs ,^ „Two white females conducted the study. Each experimenter 

'Was assisted by a white female or a white male^ equipmert-t operator.. The subjects ' 
• ■ . ' ' • ■ ' -"^ * • , ■ ■ * • ' - .- . 

were told that the experimenters were "people- from the university" who wanted 

their help on*'-"sever al projects." " . 

■ * • • • ■ _ ■ _ Vi ■ . . . . ^ ^ 

Exposu re to t he stim ulus . The experimenter randomly 'divided the- class ' "J* 
into two groups, each with half of the . males\ arid' half of the females in the 

class, and assigned each group to separate rooms. To minimize classroom effectsy 

■ ■ . \ -. ■ ' ^ . •■ . •• 

^the t\<7o groups from each classroom were randomly assigned to some two of^the. 

- V / - - - . 

•three conditions (Aggression, Constructive Coping, Control). In this way, a * 

given classroom contributed equally to Jiwd, but not to all., of the conditions 

irf the study. In each group of approximately 12-15 children, a condition / 

videotape was played back on a Sony CV-2200 videocorder and Viewed on a 19" 

black-and-wh'i te television monitor. The. children, who viewed in rooms in 

their school building, were told. to "r^laxand enjoy the show as if you were 

watching at home'."\ »' - 

Dependant measure. Immediately after viewing, one male and one female 

from each of the two viewing Conditions in a classroom were asked to^"J5elp 

us on another p^roject." They then went to anotl^er c lassroom and responded 

to a v|^rsion of 'the Buss (1961) aggressi'on machine, similar^ to that employed 

by .Mallick >jcCandless (1966). and "by Liebertfi'6: Baron (1972)'. The remainder 

of the subjects p-ar ticipated in another activity not reported here. The 

modified Buss procedure, called the "Iielp-Hurt machine", was used to assess 

i " ... • . • 

the willingness of the subjects to help or hurjt another; (f ic tit ious) " eh ild 

. ! ' • . ^ - ■ - • ■ . ^ a ■ 

they thought was woirking on a sound discrimination task in another room. 
Although subjects could neither see "por, bear their" alters,-' they were' told that , 
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the light-v on- the gray response box in .front of them would flash whenever the 

alter- made an error on the hearing test. The subject then had to decide to 

'push one pfvthe two buttons. They were told that the green "help" button would 

" ^ * ' . • • .. . ■ " ' ' ■ 

help the alter by eliminating a distractit\g background ^noise, while the red. - 

.**hurt'^ button wouU hurt the alter's performance b^ making , the distracting 

noise louder. Subjects were also told that the longer they held down either 

button each time the indicator light flashed the more they helped or hurt the 

■* ' . • , • 

alter '^s .pe'rformanc6. Each subject wore safety earphones so as not ""to hear the 
activity of the other subjects, and . each response box was separated from the 
others by screens to prevent subjects' noticing tha,t the lights for all f oi r 
subjects flashed, simultaneously. " . 

The entire procedure 'for testing each subject was controlled in an ad- 
jacent "room so as to produce 20 trials* Each trial lasted for 15 seconds,\and 
there was a 15-second interval between .trials. The timing was automated by an 

• ■ '■ ; 0 , 

electric timer, at t^ached to the response apparatus. JElach subject's response on ' 
each trial" (that is, whether he/she pushed the Help or the Hur t*^ bu tton) and » the 
duration of that response were automatically recorded by an Es ter line-Angus 
pea recorder. This device was attached to the timer so' that the duration of 
a rel'sponse could .be' •detern^ined 'with an accuracy of '. 1 seciond . - ^ — 

Four interpersonal response scores were computed for each subject on. the 
basis of Help-Hurt resppnses. (a) Frequenc5^ of Help and (b) Frequency of Hurt 
responses consisted of the number of times out of the 20^ trials tV^t the Help: 
and the Hurt buttons were pushed.^ Sub j ec ts 'vere in-s^1rructed tc5 push only one 
button on. each, triat and to push J:hat button only onciB.' However, they were , ■ .. 

free to hold the- button down as long .as- t.hey .. wished . In the rare cases of 

p' . . - . . •- ^ • - _ . ^ 

multiple button pushes per trial, only the ^ f irst'^ush was coynted. (c) He Ip - 
Duration and (d) Hurt -Durati on scores were calculated as^* the total amount of 
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• . ■ \ , ' *. ■ * ■ » 

time each of the two buttons was c^epressed over the 20 trials. Only th'e dura- 

tions of the button pushes' included ia th^ frequency ^count for each button . • ^ 
were added into the 'tDtal-duration scores'*. The Help -Dura tion scores yielded . " * 
a split half reliability of ,88. ^ • 

^ ■• . . /■ ' • ■ / ■ • ■■ ■ • .■ ■ ' ; ■ . /• ^ V ■ ■ 

• *It was n^cG.esary to omit data for. six subjects ffrom th^ analysis. Five . 
^ets :of data .^ere dropped because the subjec ts failed to complete all '20 trials, 

either ^.because of external interf e j:ences or' inattention. The sixth subject 

" ■ '. ■ . ^- - . i 6 . . ^ . 

misunderstood the Help-Hurt instructions about signals for beginning and ending. 

• ■ i ■ ^ - " ' ■ ' • 

of trials. Table 1 shows the original niumbe.r of subjec'ts by sex, grade and 

•a ■ '. . . ' . . ^ ' ■ ^ ' ' ** " ■ 

condition and ind-icates subject loss. After the H^lp-Hurt measure was " ' • . ' 

coiTipleted apd subjects.' questions -were answered , all subjects briefly answered * 

'Written quest-ions about the plat and the characters of the program they viewed. 

* ; . ^ Resul-ts . ■ • , \ • ^ . , 

Constructive Coping ' " . - ... 

Children wfere S'ignif itantly more likely tp choose positive re spon»ses • on 

the Help-Hurt measure rfter seeing the Ct>ns tractive Coping program than after," • * 

seeing either the Aggressian_or^Qqr^^ * 

.are.sho\-m in Figure 1. A thil'ee-way analysis of variance (sex x grade x condition) -\ 

for punequal ;;N' showed a significant -effect of condrtidn. on the number of He'lip ' . 

responses children .delivered (F = 3.65, df =^'2,36, £< .05). Newnnan-Keuls coin- 

p.arisons of *nieans (Winer, 1962) j„nf3icated that childi;^ 'whj3 viewed tHe Construe-^ 

tive Coping <?sequence gave more. Help respons-es than children who viewed either 

the Aggression or the Control p,rqgrams^(u < .05). Since Aggression condition 

viewers did not differ from Control' subjects .(£ > ^05y, the condition effect 

was most likely due to the enhancing effect of the Constructive Coping version 

on.pro^ocial responses rather th^n' tp the deleterious effect of the .Aggres- 

sion condition. Parallel but nonsignificant condition differences were found 

' • . - . ,. ■ . _ 

for the Help-duration response measure (£ < !)•* . ' . • 
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■ * . . . ■ ■ • ' ■■ . - •• 

Frequency Help responsds increas'ed with grade (F = 7.26, df '= 2 36 ^ 

• £ < .01)5). Ne\Nmiaa-Keuls' comparisons of means sho^^ed that this effect was- • - * ' 

• ■ ' ■ - • . * " . . ■■■ . ^ 

primarily due to, a significant increase in helping .from the. fourth to the tenth - ' 
grades .(£ < -01). Seventh graders ' helping tendencies were" not different from - ^ ** 
those of ^ith6r older or younger^sub jects (£> ..05). This grade pattern was 

not apparent on the Help-duration measure (£ > .. 05) . There was no interaG7tion 

* * 
involving grade.- ^ ^ . ^ ' \ ^ 

» • . . ~ - . . ■ ■ 

There were no sex. differences on either the^ frequency or the duration • 
..<.■ ■ , , ■ " ■ .. 

indices of helping (F < 1 for both). - " u» • - ' ' 

' ■ • • • f- ■. . • •„■'*■' 

Aggress lory . . ^ * • 

Condition ef f ec ts . on aggr es sive-behavior (Hurt) scores were also- pronounced ; 
as Figure 2'-shows. Children who saw the Agg-ression program' were; significantly . ' 
more aggressive than children in the Constructive' Coping condition on. both 

0 ' ' ■ ■ . » ■ ' ' , - ■ ■ . •. « ' 

Frequency and Duration indices (Newman- Key 1&, £< .05)-' however, Che Aggress ion- 

Control difference was not significant (£> .05). Thus.^tl^e Constructive Coping 

' - ■ .* 

modelin^"'again appears resppns ible'-f or condition effects on both the frequency.- 
of Hurt responses" (F 3.55, df = 2/36, £,< .05) and the Hurt-dur^pition measure 
(F = 3.54, df - 2,36, £^< . 05). .. V / \ 

The tendency 'for aggressive, re.sponding decreased With .grade . in both^fre- . 



quei^cy (F = 6.01, df - 2,36, £.< .01) and duration (F = 4 . 73 , df^:= 2 , 36-, . £ .< .05). 

♦ 

Newman-Keuls comparisons of :?neans fiir ther ..indicated that fourth graders.' scores 
on both frequency and duration weVe ..significantly . greater than tenth graderis' 
(£< .05)^^ but seventl^ graders' scores were not significantly different- from 
those o>f the other\two\age groups (.£ > .05). No other . main effects or inter- 
actions appeared in analyses of the Help-Hurt respoase?;". • 
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sponses 

Aggression -.scores were highiy-"negatively correlated with Fi;equency of ^ . 

• Help (r '=.'-.98. for frequency of Hurt, t = r.Sl for. Hurt-Dura'Mon; for both, 

■ . ■• ^ ' ■ ' ' ' - • ' / . •. ■ • 

£ < ..CK)1), and 'Help Duration .scores i^T ^Z'^. 66 for Frequency of Hurt, r*- -. 41 .\: * 

* ' ' '/ • ^ ■ ♦ 

for .Hurt .duration; for both, £/< *001), Intercor,rel§^tions for "each grade levelv 

, separately were similarly high and negative. 

fl • - ■ i^ - ''• ~ - . , . 

A'^o^sa-l • 0 / . ' . / ' 

-• • • ^. • ^ .■ ■ . V . , • . ^ 

, Siiice arousal is often thought ^to account *for effects of mass-media vio- ' 

- . • " . ' : y) ■ ^ ... , ■ ^ • 

lence, , an analycis^ was performed; to determine whether t.he prosocial and ' . 
aggressive conditions ^N?^re differentially ardusirag. -^If the'^Constructive Cop- 
ing version proved to be^ les^s arousing than the Aggression .and, Cohtrql versions', 
• the contrasting effects of the two programs might'. be attributable to thd * 
differential arousal "effects of tbe models" rather^ than the specific disinhi- 
■.bition effects of their behaviors". Consequently, an analysis 'of combiped 

■■ ^ ■ ■ . ■ . : 

. total-duration of J^elp and Hurt scores/ representing- total buttoa-pusl^ing 



activity, was performed. .There was no differetice bet\ieen c-onditiori1s/'(F < 1) on 

this V^ctivity indek,.*/ indicating that condition 'differt^nces in response patterns 

were. probably qot ^n artifact of different total amounts of responding. 
- *■ ' • * • 

* " ,\ Discussion ^ • 

. • ■ ■ • " • ■ ^ - . ■ • ■ 

^ The Results indicate that viewing modeled construc.tive responses to provo- 

cation enhances gerleral prbsocaal responding and inhibits aggressive resp.onding. 

~ i» ' - ■ ' ■ , V- - 

This was true-even t/iough the stinrulus programs ^Jppareriily did not induce dif- 

' ' ' ' • ' , ^' • - ' 

'ferent Tevels of activity. The most plausible e^^planatlon for theise effects' 

^^s that the Cor^structive-Coping sub jec ts- were affec ted by modeling eyes thrat 

were incompatible with the less positive responses available to them'. The 

• * -1 • ■ • ' ■ ■ • . . 

finding is reminiscent both of 'Chittenden ' s (1942) results avid Davitz's (1952) 
evidence th^t training children in constructive activities increases the like- " 
lihood;'of constructive reactions following frustration./ Perhaps televised 

..v:./ : ; ■ . ■'; .. - ^ ■ v 
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models provide such training for young obsevers. This may be particularly 

^ ' , ■ ^* ^' 

true" wnen the models themselyes are responding to provocative circumstances * 

that aire stereotyped contexts "for rggressive responding. . 

'' • ' - 

- , * - ■# . . 

The strong effect of the Cbristructive'coping^^ondition was found at all 

•three age levisls. At the same time.-j there was some indication that .absolat^ . 

levels, of positive responding increased and hostile resppndipg decreased as a 

•fli'action of .:ge level, IVhile a ne'gative c*o'rrelation between the two is not , 

surprisiiig, there is little basis', either in the present: ^Yudy or. in the ex- <' 

o' isting litferature '(e.g., FeshbNach 1970; Rosenhan 1972), fc^r' expl^'ining tbi^ 



particular pattern ofv mean scbref^ It may be that tendencies to choose the 

prosocial alternative in a forced 6ho.ice. situ/tion like, the Help-Hurt mea^ur^e^ 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ' • " '. • ' 

increases with age , -prod uGijlng a corresponding decrease in aggressive /espond- 

ing; or 'aggressive choices themselves may be less^ likely with increasing age, 

■ .* .' • . • 

making prosocial al4:ernatives more likely. Tbe fact, that Hurt-Duration scores 

> ' . . . ^ ■ ■■' ^ 

decreased significantly across grades, while Help-Duration scores showed no 

" • . ^ • . . • 

•-grade effects, makes the latter explanation pore-credible.. However, it is c 
possible that inverse age-related pattern 'for the frequency scores is not due 
to either of the simple causal relationships mentioned previously . Rather., it 
maybe explainable by two related phenomena: (1) socialization p^ractices that 

encbarage construe t^ive responding while discouraging aegr.essive behaviors; as 

" . • *^ - . * ■ ■■' • 

well as (2) the development .of ernpathic cognitive and af f ec t ive * capab il it ies^ 
that are incompatible with i^ggression (Feshb^qh & Feshbach, ■Note'2)., but: that ; 
might facilitate prosoc ial respond iri^l^ The fact that both frequency and 
duration indices-* of positive and hostile responding are negat ively- correlated 
, within »eac*h ^rade* level suggests tha^t, if these latter processes do affect 
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social responding, they have begun to do so* by thi:pd gr^de and progres'sively/ 
affect children's behavior into high school.. . 

A pertinent/hypothesis implied by these data is that inodeled prosocial ' 
responses to an %rousal-inducing provocation may be even more potent than 
modele'l aggression in similar provocative - contexts • A test of fhis hypothesis 
requires cfn equivalence of modeling instances that cannot be assumed for .the 
present stxTniili; consequently;,' the fact that "both "Hplp" and "Hiirt;^' response 
patterns aplpear to result from the increase *in Help^\^d the decrease in Hurt 
behAviors in the Constructive Copltig condition is* not ^^ully interpretable • 
However J in vi^w of Dhe frequently reported aggression~e™ancing effects^* of 
modeled •aggre.ssion , the relatively strong effect of the prosocial model 
deserves -further attention. One possible reasonJ^pXi--£t-^^-''thr3T7^^^ 
the ag^gres^jj^ is tijnuTx in many other studies^ the aggression used iff. the t< 



3ra"^T^^eTy weak; in other words, the absence 



ion. 



p r G s _e ojL . A gg r e s s io^ we r s i onjij 
"--^r-T5f"'^§i.'g^}^^^^ effects may s imply, be^'due-^ 

of ^^in aggros ive -stiTn\^lus • A. second possibilit2__is__i±ia^'froTr=^^ig^ 



re s ponS^^ ax£--i^l-a*tir^e l^>^o v e 1 r e a c t ion s- to tb r e a t in - 1 yp ic a 1 television 
programs.; consequenfty/ th^^may have be'en more. attention-g€!|tting .than aggress i 
A third e^eciafly intefestia^ possibility :i*s that middle-clas^children such ais 
our subjects h*ave been soclaliza^ to value non- aggressive 'solutions and., 
thiBreLfore, implicitly, assign a higher va lence 'to a' modelled solytign of this • *' 
typq than to. ^n; aggress-LVje solution.' Fiirtiher research should be directed to* 
. clarifihation pfe.*\sgch .possible/, faclors in tihe impact pf nonaggi'gssive models . 
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